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RELIGION AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 
An Editorial 
in The Inquirer 

What impresses us most about the views 
of Dr. C. G. Jung is his mercurial sensitive- 
ness to the changes and perplexities of 
the human psyche; this, and his humility, 
his lack of a rigid system and his recog- 
nition of spiritual values. 

For Jung the unconscious is not a dan- 
gerous monster, the summation of re- 
pressed evil desires. “Are we still unable 
to see that man’s conscious mind is even 
more devilish than the unconscious?” he 
asks, with the horrors of modern warfare 
in mind.... 

Of dreams Dr. Jung has many illuminat- 
ing things to say, but he is wedded to no 
particular theory. Dreams are an ex- 
pression of unconscious psychic activity. 
Though his experience confirms the Freud- 
ian view, dreams are not to be interpreted 
injuniformity with any doctrine, even the 
Freudian. Some dreams are anticipatory. 
Freud’s teaching, he claims, “‘is definitely 
one-sided in that it generalizes from facts 
that are relevant only to neurotic states of 
mind.” 

In a volume containing abundant food 
for thought, the chapter on “‘Psychothera- 
pists or the Clergy” is especially arresting. 
The theories of Freud and Adler are hostile 
to spiritual values and too exclusively 
concerned with instinct; “it is only the 
meaningful that sets us free.” Hence the 
value of religion. In this regard the fol- 
lowing passage is worth quoting: 

“During the past thirty years, people 
from all the civilized countries of the earth 
have consulted me. ... Among all my 
patients in the second half of life—that is 
to say, over thirty-five—there has not been 
one whose problem in the last resort was 
not that of finding a religious outlook on 
life. It is safe to say that every one of 
them fell ill beeause he had lost that which 
the living religions of every age have given 
to their followers, and none of them has 
been really healed who did not regain his 
religious outlook. . . .” 

* * 
WHO ARE THE RICH? 
Frank S. C. Wicks : 
in Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin 

The preacher may exalt poverty and dis- 
parage riches, but men go right on doing 
their best to accumulate wealth and avoid 
poverty. Andmenare right. It is good to 
be rich and a sore evil to be poor. Iam in 
full sympathy with those who believe people 
will not be lifted morally until they are 
lifted economically. I am forced to see 
that millions of my fellows have no ma- 
terial out of which to construct a satisfying 
life. I am compelled to see that it is not 
the niggardliness of nature which makes 


for poverty, and that an equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth would give to each 
worker sufficient for his needs. . . . 

With this acknowledgment of the real 
value of material wealth, I may contend 
that it is but the beginning of real wealth. 

Who, then, are the really rich? Those 
who touch life at the most points; who 
touch it with the finger-tips as a Helen 
Kellar; those who touch life with such a 
sympathy that the joys of the world be- 
come a personal possession; those who 
touch it with seeing eyes and find beauty 
in every nook and corner; those who touch 
it with their hearts and are greeted with the 
leap of answering affection; those who touch 
it with the hand of compassion and find the 
peace and self-forgetfulness of service. 

What is it to be rich? It is to be alive; 
to feel life pouring in at every sense; to 
feel the mind at work shaping the contribu- 
tions of sense; it is to have a body vigor- 
ous of limb and healthy of function; it is to 
find zest in our food, and feeling the heart 
pumping rich red blood into every vein and 
artery; it is to thrill with beauty and glow 
with kindliness; it is to serve gladly our 
fellows. 

Love, and love alone, makes life rich. 
We can lose all else, but if we have found 
love we have found God, and life is di- 
vinely good. 
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INTERRACIAL COOPERATION 
W. O. Brown 
in Opportunity 

A basic fact that we must always keep in 
mind in our evaluation of interracial co- 
operation is that it is a movement of the 
elite of both races, the select few, not a 
movement of the masses of either or both 
races. It isnot afolk movement. And, as 
William Graham Sumner has put it, the 
masses are the carriers of the mores or 
moral sentiments. They constitute the re- 
pository of racial antipathies, dogmas, 
mythologies, traditional and sacrosanct 
prejudices; though there are few of us who 
are not in a measure spiritually akin to the 
masses in this respect. Up to now the 
white masses no doubt sense a vested in- 
terest in securing the political, economic, 
and social subordination of the Negro. 
And the Negro masses are more or less im- 
potent and inert. Seen from this frame of 
reference interracial work appears rather 
lilliputian in its possibilities. 

In spite, however, of all of its handicaps 
and weaknesses interracialism has justified 
itself. It has probably increased tolerance. 
To many it has brought a new point of 
view. Incident to its work many whites 
and Negroes have discovered each other 
as persons, race falling into the background, 
or eliminating itself entirely. It has served 
as a tension breaker in crises. And it has 
furnished inspiration, hope and strength. 

_ * * 
BUCHMANISM AND OXFORD 
in The London Observer 

The center of the group movement has 
now shifted from the older universities 
to London, where it may prehaps find a 
larger public. It is satisfactory to notice 
that a number of protests have been made 
in competent quarters against the use of 
the term ‘Oxford Groups” in connection 
with the movement. .. . 

Undergraduate interest in religion and 
religious movements is intelligent and seri- 
ous. This interest existed before Mr. 
Buchman came to Oxford. The activities 
of Mr. Buchman’s friends and supporters 
have had great publicity; their methods 
have led to great differences of opinion 
here, as elsewhere. These methods, for — 
various reasons, have repelled many more 
undergraduates than they have attracted. 
The numerical strength and influence of 
the movement in Oxford has never been 
anything like as great as the strength and 
influence of the older religious organiza- 
tions which are less aggressive and vocifer- 
ous in their methods. Those who know 
Oxford well could point to a number of 
men belonging to different religious de- 
nominations, whose character and thought — 
have affected very wide circles of under- 
graduates for good. These men, many of 
them, have been in Oxford for a long time. 
They were here before the group move-— 
ment existed. They are with us still, and 
their work will be lasting, whatever may 
be the fate of the Buchmanite movement. 
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<S|HE recent Humanist Manifesto asserts, among 
=} other things, that the nature of the universe 
#| depicted by modern science makes unaccept- 
Sri} able any supernatural or cosmic guarantees 
- of human values. It further asserts that the time has 
passed for theism, deism, modernism and the several 
_ varieties of “new thought.” 
5 Because of these two statements, many of the 
/ critics of humanism have come to the conclusion that 
_ humanists are nothing more than atheists, and there- 
fore have no positive faith to offer a bewildered but 
wistful world. As one of the sponsors of the Manifesto 
_ I think I am quite correct in saying that this con- 
clusion is wholly gratuitous, for while humanism rules 
_ out supernaturalism, and also rules out theism and 
_ deism as traditionally taught, it does not, in my judg- 
ment, necessarily rule out faith in an indwelling God 
_ whose power and presence can be substantiated by the 
_ facts of man’s mystical experiences. As a humanist 
| who still believes in God in a vital sense, and has no 
hesitancy about using the word, I beg leave to explain 
the kind of Deity which has been intimated to me. 

1. It goes without saying that we are not able to 
think of Deity as a huge blunderer creating man in 
His own image, multiplying man’s progeny, and then, 

' repenting of His mistake, sending a fiood to drown 
and destroy the work of Hishands. Such a God would 
be unworthy of worship. 

2. Neither are we able to think of Him as a 
heavenly trickster, urging the children of Israel to 
obtain Egyptian funds, under the false pretensions of 
making a loan, for this offends our moral sensibilities. 

3. It goes without saying that we are not able 
to think of Deity as a busy accountant, sitting at a desk 
_ in the skies, jotting down the record of good and evil 

deeds of the children of men here below, because this 
_ offends our sense of dignity and power. 
1 4. Furthermore, we can no longer think of Him 
_ asa Heavenly Father who deliberately interferes with 
the workings of the universe in any way, either be- 
 eause of a change in His own purposes or of a change 
demanded by clamoring mankind. There seems to be 
no evidence that clearly demonstrates the existence 
of such a God. 
y 5. Neither can we think of Him as a glorified 
sovereign, receiving only the more important reports 
from the various provinces of a far-flung empire, and 
accomplishing His general purposes through an in- 
visible hierarchy. 
All these conceptions some of us have completely 
discarded. They are too crude, too naive, too inade- 
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David Rhys Williams 


quate. They are also too anthropomorphic—too 
much as if God were like man. 

And yet it is absolutely impossible to think of 
Deity except in terms of human personality. Man 
has been accused of creating God in his own image, 
and man must plead guilty to the charge and confess 
that there is no other way of beholding Him. We 
call God the spirit of love and sympathy—the foun- 
tain of truth and intelligence—the source of energy 
and power—the pattern of order and beauty—the 
foundation of justice and righteousness. But what 
are these but glorified and sublimated human at- 


- tributes—the affections, the reason, the will, the 


imagination, and the moral sense of man raised re- 
spectively to the nth degree? The Deity, as far as our 
conceptions are concerned, must ever be an enlarged 
and retouched portrait of humanity. He cannot 
essentially differ from us except in degree of perfec- 
tion. Otherwise, it would be impossible to know 
anything about Him at all. 

This is a limitation which is put upon our minds 
not only in our thought of God but in our thought of 
everything else outside of ourselves. The objective 
existence of an exterior world is by no means an abso- 
lute certainty. It is only a practical certainty. We 
cannot think of it at all without its first being in us. 
For example, most men see a vast difference between 
the colors red and green, while a few do not see any 
difference whatsoever. Where does this difference 
exist? In us alone, or has it an independent existence? 
No one knows. All we can say is, “We seem to live 
in a world of color and substance, and of time and 
space.”’ Whether this seeming world has objectivity 
is philosophically still a debatable question. We pro- 
ceed on the basis of this theory, however, and it ap- 
pears to work rather well in practice, although there is 
a vigorous school of thought which maintains that 
this theory of objectivity results in nothing but 
mischief and misfortune. 

The same difficulty holds true concerning the 
existence of other people. You and I can be certain 
of the existence of none but ourselves. We may have 
reason to believe that there are others round about us. 
We can be practically sure of this, but not absolutely 
sure. We can understand these others and know 
them only in-so far as they exist in us and are there- 
fore like us. Our fundamental misunderstanding of 
one another is a measure of our unlikeness. The mys- 
teries of your personality are mysteries to me because 
thus far I have not discovered that part of you in 
myself, and I remain more or less unknowable to you 
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because there is something in me which you have not 
as yet found in yourself. And by the same token we 
can know God only as we come upon Him in our own 
inner being. We must first find Deity subjectively 
within ourselves or not at all. 

Now this discovery, in my judgment, is open to 
everyone, for men and women in all ages have testified 
to a power within themselves which sometimes lifts 
them to a higher plane of being than ever before, which 
fortifies their courage, and enables them to resist 
temptation and give themselves in utter consecration 
to some unselfish cause. This power comes after 
quiet meditation upon some great truth, or in the 
discovery of some great fact, or under the inspiration 
of some great personality. Sometimes it comes when 
standing in the presence of a summer sunset, or gazing 
upward at a midnight sky. Sometimes after a close 
call with death, or on the threshold of a challenging 
opportunity, or when sons and daughters leave the 
parental roof to make a shelter of their own, or in the 
silence that follows a tragic grief, or in the first glimpse 
of a far country, or when returning to a familiar scene 
of one’s childhood. There is no telling when this 
power may not come. A tide of spiritual energy 
sweeps over us and we are able to do things which 
seemed impossible before. 

I take it that nearly everyone has actually had 
this experience at one time or another in his or her life 
—many frequently. As Dean John Murray Atwood 
has pointed out: ‘The fact that this power lies within 
us does not do away with its reality as power. It is 
never to be found on the lower levels of thought and 
action. It is only found when men reach up in in- 
spiration.” 

This is the reality which Jesus came upon in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and which he ealled his 
Heavenly Father. This is the reality which Moham- 
med found in the desert and described as the “Will of 
Allah,’ which the ancient Hebrew prophets looked 
upon as a “fire burning in their bones,” which the 
mystics of all ages have described as “illumination,” 
and which sustains Gandhi in India today. This is 
the reality which has kept religion from dying out in 
the world, in spite of crumbling theologies and stulti- 
fying rituals and faithless churches. The gods of 
Olympus and Sinai and Parnassus may be over- 
thrown, but the God of the Indwelling Spirit remains. 

Furthermore, there is not only a spiritual power 
within man but there is also a pattern of the ideal 
within him, just as there is a pattern of the oak tree 
in the acorn. And, as the acorn contains within it- 
self not merely the architectural plan for the oak that 
is to develop twenty or thirty years hence, but also 
the plan for the oak that is to develop a million years 
hence, just so I believe there is in man, already, the 
essential pattern and potential power of the superman 
that is to come. This pattern and power is the In- 
dwelling God. It is the reality which has an objective 
existence and exists only subjectively as it exists in us. 
We do not create it by our minds and imaginations, but 
it is the energy and ideal which gives illumination to 
our minds and wings to our imaginations. This 
Deity goes with us wherever we go. We cannot 
escape Him. This is the God whom the Psalmist 
must have experienced when he said: ‘‘Whither shall 


I go from thy spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there. 
If I make my bed in the grave, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand 
lead me and thy right hand shall hold me.” Why? 
Because the Divine Presence is in us and of us and 
goes wherever we go. 

The quest for Deity, therefore, begins in the life 
of man. The humanist is inclined to believe that it 
probably ends there. The spiritual power and moral 
ideal which he finds within man, he fails to find in the 
rest of the universe. He sees no evidence that “the 
Heavens declare the glory” of such a God, or that the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork. Law, order and 
beauty are there, yes! Inexorable law, but not the 
law of love. Beauty of symmetry, but not the 
beauty of holiness. Physical order, but no guarantee 
of righteous order. How fruitless and futile has been 
the search of man for signs and portents of Deity in 
the revelations of physical phenomena! Has any 
divine guidance ever come from observing the con- 
junction of planets or the course of comets, or from 
examining the viscera of animals? Have we found 
out anything about the will of the Holy One through 
the ordeal of battle? Does the victorious side in war 
prove the judgments of a righteous God? What moral 
sanctions are disclosed by pestilence, earthquake, 
hurricane, famine and tidal wave? Do not their 
respective revelations cancel one another in the 
long run? 

Chemistry and physics and chance are not the 
messengers of divine purpose. The prophet Elijah, 
seeking a refuge in a cave on Mount Horeb, stumbled 
upon this great truth. He went to the mountain to 
search for God, apparently expecting to find Him in 
the phenomena of nature. 


A great and strong wind rent the mountain and 
brake in pieces the rocks. But the Lord was not in 
the wind. And after the wind, an earthquake. But 
the Lord was not in the earthquake. And after the 
earthquake a fire. But the Lord was not in the fire. 
And after the fire, a “‘still small voice.”’” And it was so 
when Elijah heard it that he wrapped his face in his 
mantle and went out and stood in the entrance of the 
cave, and behold, there came to him a voice. 


It was the voice of bis sublime and diviner self, 
an intimation of the Indwelling God, from whom no 
one can separate himself. 

As both humanists and mystics we may sing with 
sincerity and fervor that great hymn by Frederick 
Lucien Hosmer— 


Go not, my soul, in search of Him! 
Thou wilt not find Him there, 

Or in the depths of shadow dim, 
Or heights of upper air. 


For not in far-off realms of space 
Thy spirit hath its throne; 

In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteth to be known. 


Then go not thou in search of Him, 
But to thyself repair; 

Wait thou within the silence dim, 
And thou shalt find Him there. 
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Humanism or Theism 
Roy Wood Sellars 


require interpreters. I had myself sup- 
pj} posed—and I believe that those who had 
ad} much to do with the formulation of the 
theses of the Humanist Manifesto likewise supposed— 
that humanism implied the rejection of theism. But 
now comes Rev. David Rhys Williams, one of the 
signers, with an opposite interpretation. Humanism, 
asserts Mr. Williams, is opposed merely to outworn 
ideas of God. The mystic can still retain his mystical 
theology and remain a humanist. And this, he con- 
tends, is at least semi-official, since he was one of the 
signers of the aforesaid document. 

I have no reason to doubt that Mr. Williams was, 
and is, perfectly sincere in his reading of the thesis 
which was bound to be one of the controversial ones, 
namely, the sixth, which asserts the conviction that 
the time has passed for theism, deism, modernism, and 
the several varieties of “new thought.”’ Nevertheless, 
I believe his is a forced reading which is unique with 
him, and not shared with the other signers. 
the words as they stand are definite and unqualified, 
and it would seem inexcusable to leave them so if such 
an interpretation as that of Mr. Williams was regarded 
as permissible. But the humanist movement has 
no pope or synod to give authoritative pronounce- 
ments. I can simply register my opinion that those 
who were most active in the formulation of the mani- 
festo took the thesis quite literally. The differentiat- 
ing note of humanism on the theological side is natural- 
ism. Its theological position is a rejection of theology 
and a frank acceptance of a cosmology in which there 
is no guiding Spirit or Power. 

Let me turn now to the point of view which is 
sketched in Mr. Williams’s article, “Humanism and 
Mysticism.’”’ In the first place, I note the emphatic 
statement in the second paragraph to the effect that, 
if humanists are atheists, they can have no positive 
faith to offer a bewildered and wistful world. Now, as 
I understand humanism, this statement is out of line 
with its perspective. It believes that the proper faith 
to cherish is a faith in human life and its possibilities. 
I would need to quote theses seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, and thirteen, to bring out in detail 
this redirection of religious idealism which is ad- 
vocated by humanism. But a few quotations are in 
order, since some of my readers may not have the 
manifesto before them. It is asserted that religion 
consists of those actions, purposes, and experiences 
which are humanly significant. Hence the distinction 
between the secular and the sacred can no longer be 
maintained. Religious humanism considers the com- 
plete realization of human personality to be the end of 
man’s life, and seeks its development and fulfillment 
in the here and now. It follows that there will be no 
uniquely religious emotions and attitudes of the kind 
hitherto associated with belief in the supernatural. 
The stress will be upon an affirmation of human life 
and the eliciting of its possibilities. 

Is not all this in its fashion positive? And if faith 
means something to believe in and uphold as worth 


mn ANIFESTOES, like constitutions, seem to 


Certainly, 


while, this constitutes a faith. It is a point of view, 
an approach to the job of living. 

A word or so now about the term atheism. Itisa 
part of the technique of propaganda to surround cer- 
tain terms with unpleasant emotional meanings. And 
in the West our traditional churches have, of course, 
employed this technique. The atheist has been the 
skeptic, the free-thinker, the dissident, the enemy. 
Americans, especially, are afraid of words. They do 
not like the word socialism, for instance. That is a 
part of our rather childish national psychology. I 
think that we are beginning to grow up and will 
therefore outgrow this type of verbal reaction. I 
would call attention to the prevalence of emotive 
stereotypes connected with words. The Jesus stere- 
otype, the God stereotype, etc. If we are to face 
reality we must get beyond the vicious control of pure- 
ly verbal emotional responses. 

This much said, I will frankly admit that, from 
the first, I employed humanism as a term for the new 
religious outlook for three reasons: (1) it outflanked 
this emotive, verbal attack which was quite irrational 
and irrelevant; (2) it stressed the positive emphasis 
of the movement; (3) it employed a time-honored 
word which has always hinted at this perspective. 

I come now to the more weighty question of the 
status of theism when given a mystical form. Mr. 
Williams seems to argue that, while the cruder notions 
of God must be relinquished, a subtler one can be built 
up. And this subtler, more mystical, notion, he con- 
tends, is not in contradiction with humanism. 

I suppose that it will be granted me that it is im- 
possible to have a significant theism without a God- 
idea. Without some such idea, implicit or explicit, 
theistic religion is certain to degenerate and to: disin- 
tegrate into a set of attitudes and rituals of an isolated 
and lifeless sort. 

The dominant God-idea in the West has been 
personal. Certainly, popular religion has thought of 
God as a person with extraordinary abilities and at- 
tributes. It is, however, quite true that esoteric Chris- 
tian theology has often held a rather impersonal view 
of God as a World-Reason. In the East Brahma was 
conceived in certain relations as neuter. Much the 
same holds for Taoism in China. In these cases we 
have the speculative element of religion coming to the 
fore. They are philosophies dominated by religious 
methods of thought and not using the technical meth- 
ods of science and philosophy. I think it very doubt- 
ful that the God-idea is of much use or significance 
when it ceases to be personal. It then becomes largely 
a term for reality. Assuredly it would be rather 
difficult to maintain such attitudes as prayer and wor- 
ship if God were identified with reality and reality 
were thought of as dominantly sub-personal. 

The problem I am at present interested in is this, 
What is the mode of God’s existence? Assign what 
attributes of goodness and power you wish to God, there 
still remains the primary problem, where and how does 
He exist. Is He, like us, spatial? If so, where is He 
to be located? I need not go into the obvious detail. 
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The usual way out is to make God non-spatial; and 
that, I contend, is to make Him supernatural and 
really unthinkable. In fact, this way of escape for the 
theist has seemed plausible only so long as it was sup- 
ported by the belief that the mind is immaterial. It 
implied a dualism between mind and body and some- 
thing like the hypothesis of interaction between them. 

Now all this is altered with the growth of realism 
and naturalism. The categories essential to God’s 
mode of existence must be made definite if theism is to 
be a rational affair. To what kind of existence can 
the concept God be applied? Well, I think that it 
turns out that there is no clear idea of God to be ap- 
plied as soon as the notion of disembodied minds is 
relinquished. I know what I mean by a man and I 
can recognize one, but I do not know in the same 
fashion what kind of being God would be. I have 
only a set of attributes of an idealized kind that float 
loose without any clear attachment. 

What is the result? The adoption of such vague 
terms as Power, Life, Energy, Ideal. But these are 
all abstractions. The power of a physical system is 
concrete. But Power! The life of an organism is, 
once more, concrete. But Life, what is it but a con- 
cept? These terms are ultimately significant only as 
adjectives and not as entities of a peculiar and mys- 
terious sort. We have in this appeal to abstractions 
the earmark of popular metaphysics. And religious 
literature is full of it. To the modern technical 
philosopher, modernistic religious literature is a series 
of capital letters, and he is more than half convinced 
at times that Comte was right when he identified 
metaphysics with the deification of abstractions. 
Certainly, much of theology seems to be this sort of 
thing. God is the Ideal; He is the Life of the uni- 
verse; He is an invisible Energy; He is a spiritual 
Energy. To all such rhapsodic pronouncements I 
always reply, What is the mode of existence of this 
Ideal, this Life, this Power not ourselves making for 
righteousness? 

I turn again to Mr. Williams’s argument and 
offer my reflections upon it. 

I find, first of all, the tendency which I have just 
noted. God is the spirit of love and sympathy, the 
pattern of order and beauty, the sowrce of energy and 
power, the fowndation of justice and righteousness. 
But what is the mode of existence of this pattern, 
source, and foundation? That is not touched upon. 
He asserts that the concept of deity must be an en- 


larged and retouched portrait of hwmanity—another 
abstraction. Human beings are real, not humanity. 

And now comes the inevitable argument of 
mysticism to the effect that certain experiences have 
cognitive significance for a kind of reality not dis- 
closable by sense. 

It has long been pointed out that the concepts 
used by mystics are borrowed from their particular 
religious traditions. I shall not make much of this 
reply, though it is relevant. I suppose the chief ob- 
jection is the vagueness of the information gained by 
the mystic. His state of mind verges upon mere feel- 
ing in which thought is reduced to a minimum. 

Finally, the crucial objection can be raised as to 
the mechanism of such supposed reports of the One. 
Up to date there has been no clear theory formulated 
as to the basis of mystical knowledge. The proba- 
bility is that we have here something more akin to 
esthetic judgments in which feeling rightly plays a 
large part. 

A theism based upon mysticism is, I take it, a 
last refuge. The Roman Catholic Church, wise in its 
own fashion, has seen this and refused to build upon it. 
No rational structure has ever been built upon a purely 
mystical foundation. And the use of capital letters 
will not greatly help. Just how does this Power per- 
meate us? And what mode of being has this Power? 
I judge that those who think this way always have in 
the background the traditional concept of mind as an 
immaterial substance which is in the body but not of it. 

And, after all, what we need today is a religion 
concerned with social reality and with the conditions 
and goals of developed personality. One reason for 
the weakness of Protestantism has been its subject- 
ivism, other-worldliness, and rather selfish individual- 
ism. The humanist is skeptical of the old perspectives 
and attitudes as well as of the supernatural frame- 
works, revelations, and theologies. It is time for re- 
ligion to attach itself vigorously and unambiguously 
to human life and its problems, to social justice, to 
creation in art, science, and friendly community living. 
On this ground, humanist and theist can meet in 
friendly rivalry. The decision as to the ultimate tex- 
ture of the world and of man’s destiny will be worked 
out as the years proceed by philosophy and science. 
But one danger which the humanist is anxious to point 
out is that old ecclesiastical institutions get a social set 
of a conservative type and find it hard to adjust them- 
selves to the demands of a new day. 


A Symposium on Mental Hygiene--II 
The Clinic at the Community Church 


John Haynes Holmes 


©) OME eight or ten years ago,* Dr. Alfred Adler, 
<q, the world-famous psychoanalyst of Vienna, 
came to New York, and gave his first address 

mi) to an American audience in the Community 
C hacks A year later Dr. Adlcr gave a series of pub- 
ic lectures, under the auspices of the educational de- 


*I am writing this away from my study and have not my 
records at hand. J. H. H. 


partment of our church, to a great gathering of men 
and women. In connection with these lectures, he 
answered questions from the platform, and met sym- 


pathetic hearers for informal private conferences. It _ 


was as a result of this work that the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic was organized as a definite part of the work of 
the Community Church. 

In the beginning it was expected that Dr. Alfred 
Adler would himself take charge of the clinic, and all 


: 
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plans were discussed with him and laid out under his 
supervision. Before activities could get well under 
way, however, Dr. Adler returned to Europe. At his 
suggestion his place as director was taken by his 
trusted pupil and disciple, Beran Wolfe, M. D., at 
that time an associate with him in his work, and a 
translator of his books. Since then Dr. Wolfe has be- 
come a well-known practitioner in his own right, and 
has written one of the most successful of recent books 
on psychoanalysis, “How to Be Happy Though Hu- 
man.’ ‘The clinic has thus from the start been under 
Dr. Wolfe’s direction. 

The work of the clinic is as simple as it is effective. 
Twice a week at appointed hours, on Wednesday af- 
ternoons and Thursday mornings, sessions are held at 
the church. Visitors are met by a trained professional 
assistant and volunteer workers. Dr. Wolfe is always 
on hand, to hold as many conferences as possible with 
those who need his advice and sympathy. Many pa- 
tients are treated only at these general meetings. 
Those who present difficult problems and thus need 
sustained treatment are received by Dr. Wolfe in his 
private office, and followed by volunteer visitors into 
their homes. A nominal charge of fifty cents is made, 
as prescribed by the laws of the state, and detailed 
records are kept by an assistant whose duty it is to 
attend to this special and very important task. 

The clinic has in recent years carried on its work 
under serious difficulties. Three times in as many 
years it has had to change its location, owing to the 


church’s troubles with its new building enterprise, and 
always it has had inadequate quarters. Also, in these 
recent years, financial support has been scant. But, 
thanks to Dr. Wolfe’s enthusiasm and utter devotion, 
the activities have been maintained, and have proved 
their great usefulness and: beneficence. 

I am myself an ardent advocate of mental hy- 
giene work of this sort as a regular part of the service 
which a church should offer to its own people and to 
the public at large. It is the truly scientific way to 
bring help and healing to the sorely tried individual 
soul. The minister has always carried on the work of 
personal counsel and guidance, and must continue 
to do so in any case. But his work, however rich in its 
essential spiritual elements, is bound to be hurried, 
and in many cases is inevitably of an amateur quality. 
This last fact is very important, for a large proportion 
of inner human woe springs from conditions which 
only the trained physician and psychologist can recog- 
nize, understand and properly treat. The minister, 
in this age, in other words, needs the specialist at his 
side to guide and cooperate with him. For this reason 
do I believe that a mental hygiene clinic should be an 
integral of the equipment of a modern church. 

I like to think of the clinic as the Catholic con- 
fessional brought up to date. In its essential charac- 
ter the confessional was always sound in principle as 
often it was (and is) beneficent in practice. Add to 
this confessional science and the needs of men are 
truly served. 


The New Psychology and the Church 


Walter Samuel Swisher 


plete understanding of human nature is 
the so-called “new psychology.” It is no 
longer new and has undergone profound 
modifications since it was first enunciated by Sigmund 
Freud. Jung and Adler have both made important 
contributions to the new psychology and have so 
modified Freud’s theories as to make them both 
more comprehensible and more acceptable to the lay 
mind. 

Through Jung, the minister will learn to classify 
human beings as introverts and extroverts, The 
minister works with human beings. It is important 
that he know their capabilities and their limitations. 
If he wants an idea thought out, he will engage the in- 
troverted type. If he wants some objective work done 
in his parish, he will engage the extrovert. He will 
learn to guard against his own prejudices, for if he is 
either of these types himself, he will need to learn sym- 
pathy with the opposite type. 

The modern minister will, find Freud profitable 
reading. Two things he will learn from Freud: first, 
that many souls are sick souls; second, that much if 
not most human behavior is symptomatic. Diseases 
of body, mind, or soul, are not pleasant to contem- 
plate. But it is the duty of the minister to understand 
the symptomology of sick souls. How else can he heal 
them? He must overcome his disgust at the abnormal. 
Compassion must take its place. He helps most when 
he exercises a ready sympathy. He should learn 


something of man’s unconscious motives, his “‘drives,”’ 
his compulsions. As a physician of souls he must learn 
to recognize not what people are saying with their 
lips, but what they are really telling him. 

A man comes to the minister with complaints 
about the church and the ministry and the decline or 
even the desuetude of religion. Is he a sincere critic 
of religion, or are his complaints symptomatic of 
something else—domestic infelicity, business troubles, 
a general lack of adjustment to life? Of what are his 
complaints symptomatic? The minister must know, or 
he will give the wrong advice. 

Finally, the minister should learn to differentiate 
genuine mental disorders (psychoses) from temporary 
nervous troubles. He must learn what cases should 
be let alone or sent to a psychiatrist. 

A woman came into my study sometime ago. 
She confessed with tears that she had been stealing 
from the department stores. What advice would the 
average minister give? Would he tell her to go home, 
pray over it, and “sin no more’? But the things she 
stole were all of one kind and were not of the slightest 
use to her. She had gathered a large collection of 
these useless articles. It was kleptomania, but it was 
probably something more—namely, dementia praecox 
of the hebaphrenic type. I sent her to a psychiatrist. 
It was not a case for moral counsel—it was a case for 
the specialist. 

It is important for the minister to know where 
religion leaves off and psychiatry begins. 
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RECOGNITION OF THE SOVIETS 


OR sixteen years after its founding the United 
States made its way without Czarist recogni- 
tion. In the last week many a Soviet citizen has 

reflected on the significance of that measure of time. 
Through the desperate years of Russia’s Civil War and 
every year since she has surveyed the possibility of 
American recognition. The event had to await a 
mind more flexible than those which were masters of 
the White House in the confident ‘‘twenties.” 

An examination of the correspondence that passed 
between the President and Commissar Litvinoff is not 
particularly revealing. In substance the same docu- 
ments could have been exchanged fifteen years ago. 
And the advantages of open intercourse would not 
have awaited the shabby plea that “we will get huge 
orders.”’ Practically all the guarantees that Franklin 
Roosevelt asked could be readily granted because they 
have been the accepted program of Soviet life since its 
inception. The waiving of claims for American occupa- 
tion in 1918-1919 comes as a surprise and as a Russian 
concession. No American ought to be proud of that 
forced bargain. Property destroyed and lives sacri- 
ficed in an undeclared war ought to have some claim 
on the aggressor. A reading of General Graves’s book 
tells a plain story that fills no real patriot’s heart with 
joy. So far as American loans are concerned, the Bol- 
sheviks offered to negotiate on them long ago. 

The commercial advantages of an exchange of 
diplomatic representatives between Moscow and 
Washington has been much talked about and much 
misunderstood. Many will be disappointed. That 
Russia is in need of goods is obvious. She is also in 


need of trade. Without export her imports will be 
checked. Ina world of high tariff walls export is more 
and more an impossibility. But it may be assumed 


that Russian business in the next few years will be © 


nearer the 1930 level than the level of 1932, when 
volume had become inconsequential. This is a mini- 
mum. Optimistic forecasts are that the U. S. S. R. 
will in the near future have orders with American 
firms totaling over $500,000,000. 

The neglected phase of recognition is in the po- 
litical realm, not in the commercial. The general 
benefits of open covenants have been long discussed 
and need no repetition. The specific situation in the 
East is bound to be influenced by President Roosevelt’s 
move. The withdrawal of Japan’s conciliatory am- 
bassador since the exchange of letters between’ the 
leaders of our government and the Russian govern- 
ment may be relevant to this situation. When China 
renewed diplomatic relations with Russia the military 
clique of Japan was disappointed, to say the least. 
The people of the U.S. 8S. R. and of the U.S. A. have 
interests on the continent of Asia that are not served 
by the aggressive policy of Japan. In the next few 
months the Moscow government is going to show a 
stronger hand than she has been willing to do in the 
last few years. That there is tension between our 
own government and the government of Japan cannot 
be doubted. Perhaps some of the unreported discus- 
sion between Roosevelt and Litvinoff had to do with 
this point. The Stimson doctrine of non-recognition 
of territory gained in violation of the Kellogg Pact still 
stands. The first likelihood of war is in the East. 
No one can ignore the political motives that made 
recognition possible. Events of the next few years 
may reveal a soundness that many conservatives do 
not now understand. 

Raymond B. Bragg. 


* * 


A LAYMAN SPEAKS FOR THE CHURCH 


HAT article in the November Forum entitled “‘An 
Unbeliever Goes to Church,” by Norman Hap- 
good, is heartening reading for ministers, and es- 

pecially for Unitarian ministers, because the church 
of which Mr. Hapgood is a member is our own First 
Church in Petersham, Mass. He tells his readers that 
his article grew out of a long evening spent in trying 
to explain to certain old friends how it came about that 
he had anything to do with so outworn an institution. 
They had known him in his college days, when he had 
been an admirer of Bob Ingersoll and a somewhat ob- 
streperous young radical. Clearly they regarded his 
present interest in religion as a deplorable lapse, 
symptomatic of something like softening of the brain. 
When, thirteen years ago, he returned to his an- 
cestral home to live, he found that the Unitarian 
church was the focus of all the most valuable influences 
in the town. And what a generous tribute he pays to 
a former minister there, who cannot have been any 
other than the devoted, patient, far-seeing Robert 
Douthit of gracious memory. That minister, he tells — 
us, was the center of all that was morally best and in- 
tellectually most sane in the community, one who 
served and led the people in a hundred unobtrusive 
ways. After Mr. Hapgood had observed the com- 
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munity for a time he pointed out to his wife that they 
were active in promoting the library and the historical 
society and interested in the schools, but that the 
Church represented the constructive forces for good in 
the town at least as well as any of these other institu- 
tions. Why not become members, instead of merely 
interested church-goers? The absence of dogmatic 
bonds enabled them to do so with good conscience. 
But he had found not merely that the church was 
a steadying and constructive civic influence. He dis- 
covered a “‘sheer personal satisfaction in a certain or- 
ganized expression of spiritual reaching out.”’ That is 
to say, he sensed the uplift of common worship. “If 
for six days I am endeavoring to earn my sustenance 
with my pen, why on the seventh, at the cost of half of 
the time required to see a motion picture or the time 
needed by a woman for a shampoo, should I not re- 
joice to be one of a group of beings living fleetingly on 
the highest plane of which our spirits are able to con- 
ceive?”” The Church, in a word, has helped him better 
to relate his life to the infinite life of the universe. 
Would that more people might ask themselves 
that question. For Mr. Hapgood’s article is not only 
cheering to ministers, it is also a lucid and persuasive 


statement for any laymen who, like Mr. Hapgood’s . 


critical friends, wonder what place the Church has in 
modern life. For him it has a place which no other 
form of human organization can fill in ministering to 
the spiritual hunger of men. The American Unitarian 
Association might well seek permission of the Forum 
to reprint the article for wide distribution as a tract. 
Henry Wilder Foote. 


* * 


CAP-AND-GOWN UNITARIANISM 


UNITARIAN church near a university campus 
is thought to be an ideal stand for liberal re- 
ligion. In many ways this is true. There isa 

perfect freedom to do and to preach whatever is mod- 
ern for the benefit of the constant academic procession 
of class after class. 

Yet, there are important limitations which make 
progress of an institutional nature very slow. The 
challenge of culture is greatly reduced in a community 
which is in itself a font of learning and art. The lecture 
type of sermon is tautological in a place where stu- 
dents are lectured to death. The typical free-thinking 
student and faculty member, although heartily in 
agreement with the message of the church, are busily 
engaged in thesis or book writing, the sun never setting 
on their mental workday. The liberal in religion is all 
too often on the side-lines and only in case of need will 
he enter the fray. 

This lack of institutional interest on the part of 
the liberated has led many college ministers, who see 
the fields white for the harvest, to become discour- 
aged or sensational, but others, more philosophical, 
turn to their books and papers. While students ha- 
rangue in Sunday-night discussion groups and laymen 
argue at their monthly supper, the minister preaches 
to many vacant pews, but quietly expands the thoughts 
of his sermon into a poem, an article, a book, or some 
- other mental adventure. 

“Y ou shouldn’t expect people to come to church,” 
a young professor told a Unitarian minister, “your 


job is to extend the liberal spirit to the campus.” 
Undoubtedly this is a non-churchgoing age. The 
campus church, which feels the shock first, may quietly 
experiment to find the religious needs of the new age. 

Many, whether ardent or casual in church at- 
tendance, are proud to call themselves Unitarians on 
the campus. It is these who are making an impression 
upon the non-believer or radical who is completely 
church-shy. > 

Harold P. Marley. 


* * 


THE PHILIPPINE LIBERAL 


HE Philippine Liberal, the journal of the Philip- 
pine Independent Church, comes to us from 
Manila. It is exactly the size of The Christian 

Register and some forty pages in length. Printed in 
both Spanish and English, the journal makes this 
opening statement: 


The appearance of a journal which seeks to embody 
a liberal attitude cannot escape misapprehension. 
Nowhere is this more true than in a country where 
most of the people are not as yet completely eman- 
cipated from the folk-ways of external authority. 
Tolerance, they believe, is a precious possession—tol- 
erance that questions not and is content to play the 
passive role. But tolerance that explores, criticizes and 
stimulates—that should not be for them; and when it 
appears, woe to them who are tor it. The Philippine 
Liberal will try to be true to its name. 


Part of the journal is devoted to news from dif- 
ferent districts. There are “Opinions from the Field”’; 
“Happenings in the Christian World’’; ‘“Echoes from 
the Conference at St. Gallen’’; and besides other con- 
tents there are four leading articles; ‘“Reassurance 
from Nature’; ‘““The Offerings of Liberal Religion,” 
by Dr. John Howland Lathrop; “Religion and Our 
Political Ethics,’’ by Federico Mangahas; “A Persian 
Rosary,” by Mirzah Ahmed Rohrab. 

The frontispiece is an excellent portrait of Arch- 
bishop Gregorio Aglipay, D. D., under whose wise 
leadership the journal is to be published. 

Exceedingly interesting is the personnel: Jorge A. 
Masa, M. A., B. D., of Yale, is the editor; Juan C. 
Oredain, A. B., LL. B., University of Florida, associate 
editor; Juan M. Ruiz, M. A., of Columbia, news editor; 
and Santiago B. Arrojo, B. Se., Lincoln University, 
subscription manager. These four gentlemen all re- 
ceived their preliminary training in the Philippines, 
and their college and post-graduate work in this coun- 
try. Two of them have completed work for their doc- 
torates in American universities except for the pre- 
sentation of their theses. Mr. Masa has visited the 
Unitarian friends in Boston on more than one occa- 
sion, and at the conference in St. Gallen a year ago last 
August he made an admirable speech. 

We believe that this journal, practically without 
competition in the Philippines, is destined not only 
to do a great work among the three and a half million 
members of the Independent Church, but also among 
the entire group of highly educated and intelligent 
people throughout the islands. 

Most heartily all the Unitarians in the United 
States and Canada wish them Godspeed. 

Louis C. Cornish. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dogs of War 


Cry Havoc. By Beverley Nichols. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Inc. 275 pp. $2.50. 

Osbert Sitwell in his review of Beverley 
Nichols’s book suggests that it should be a 
textbook placed in the hands of every 
school boy. This is a counsel of perfection 
so far as the United States is concerned, 
but it would seem to the reviewer quite 
within the realm of practical politics that 
“Cry Havoc” should be used as a text in 
every adolescent class in every liberal Sun- 
day school in the country. If even that 
could be done, a great deal might be ac- 
complished. 

We have had many books in recent years 
dealing with war, international relations 
and international organization. Many of 
these have been of the greatest importance, 
but most of them have been addressed to 
the thinker and thestudent. ‘Cry Havoe’”’ 
differs from the majority in that it is ad- 
dressed primarily to the members of the 
younger generation. It is written by a 
young English playwright and is filled with 
the sense of the dramatic which most such 
books utterly lack. In parts it is a shock- 
ing book, but the shock is diluted by de- 
lightful descriptive material and lightened 
by a keen and pervasive sense of humor. 

Beverley Nichols feels deeply. He is 
writing primarily for those who may be 
called on to fight in the next war, and the 
sum and substance of his message is con- 
tained in the following sentence in the con- 
cluding chapter, “A Letter to a Young 
Man.” The sentence is, ‘““Under no cir- 
cumstances fight for any ruler or any coun- 
try.” Beverley Nichols is not a non-re- 
sister. He believes that there may be oc- 
casions in the future when it may be neces- 
sary to fight for an international power, 
such as the League of Nations, against 
some aggressor nation, but he believes that 
the time has come when all right-thinking 
men should refuse to fight for any one 
country. 

The book is so full of quotable para- 
graphs that it is a great temptation to the 
reviewer. Speaking of the effect of im- 
minent war on the life of the young men 
everywhere, he says: ‘‘The spring is poi- 
soned, the summer is made a mockery, the 
winter is a dark time of threatening winds 
and haunting dreads. All that is gay and 
lovely in life is tainted. How can a man 
think, let alone dream, when the hills and 
valleys are filled with the echo of soldiers’ 
marching? How can he build a house, when 
the very soil is trembling beneath his feet? 
How can he have the heart to save a for- 
tune, or plant a fair garden? How, even, 
can he make love, in this shadow, which 
broods over all human life like a monstrous 
phantom?” The world today is talking of 


“he died in vain.” 


economic nationalism, of making life se- 
cure for the farmer and the worker within 
the nation, but what is the use of bringing 
children into the world under strictly hy- 
gienic conditions, bringing them up in 
model tenements or well-organized rural 
areas, sending them to progressive schools 
and equipping them bountifully for life, if 
the end of it all is a body blown to bits in the 
mud of a trench? 

The first few chapters deal with the 
causes of war, which according to Mr. 
Nichols lie largely in the armaments’ in- 
dustries of the various countries of the 
world. The second section of the book dis- 
cusses the efforts that are being made to 
construct a peaceful world. He follows 
this with dialogues in the true Socratic 
manner between pacifists and leading na- 
tionalists, and finally he sums it all up in 
the previously mentioned “Letter to a 
Young Man.” This young man’s elder 
brother was killed just before the Armistice. 
He himself is a student at Oxford and has 
voted for the adoption of the famous Ox- 
ford Resolution, “.. . . . that this house 
will under no circumstances fight for king 
and country.” The boy’s father objects, 
and at the very end of the letter the boy is 
told to remind his father that his brother 
would have taken the same stand, that he 
could not rest happily if he were able to see 
him ‘putting on the same old uniform, 
listening to the same old lies and marching 
to the same old tunes to remind him that 
That is the question that 
we all must answer if we are foolish enough 
to send other millions of young men into 
the trenches. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


* * 


CHRISTIANITY FOR THE ORIENT 


The Christian Experience of Life. 
By J. Harry Cotton, D. D. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Compan:,. 160 pp. $1.50. 


This book of eight lectures was written 
primarily for delivery in the Orient, under 
the Joseph Cook Foundation. The in- 
tention was to present the fundamentals 
of Christian teaching in logical form, and 
at the same time to adapt them to the 
Oriental understanding. The treatment is 
popular rather than scholastic, making the 
book more valuable to the general reader 
than to the student. The lectures are 
written from the orthodox standpoint, and 
to the liberal they seem labored and in- 
conclusive when they try to explain the 
divinity of Jesus and the idea of salvation 
by grace. The last five chapters of the 
book are engaged with the Christocentric 
explanation of life. When will our or- 
thodox friends see that the Infinite Sacri- 
fice, necessary to the salvation of the 
world, has not attained its object! 

Alfred W. Birks. 


SPINOZA THE ORIENTAL 


Spinoza and Buddha. “Visions of a 
Dead God.” By S. M. Melamed. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 391 pp. $3.00. 

According to Mr. Melamed, the labors of 
Spinoza scholars in the last hundred years 
have all been sadly misdirected, because 
they erroneously tried to interpret his 
philosophy as a branch of the stream of 
occidental speculation. What they should 
have seen, and what Mr. Melamed presents 
as his own burst of inspiration on the sub- 
ject, is that Spinoza is really the last great 
expression of the Oriental way of life, with 
its life-denying features and its worship of 
a depersonalized, ‘‘dead’’ God. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, such a 
thesis might legitimately be advanced, 
although it would have to be carried to a 
point falling far short of that to which Mr. 
Melamed strains it. But Mr. Melamed 
has tried to expound this view with such an 
extravagance of generalization and with 
such carelessness as to the details of its 
development, that the result is a book 
abounding in vagueness, contradiction 
and error. 

Louis Harap. 
* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 
Discovering Poetry. By Elizabeth 
Drew. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company. 224 pp. $2.50. 


T. S. Eliot was no doubt correct in af- — 


firming that “art never improves,” but the 
art of helping others to discover it does. 
Here is a book for the common reader that 
constitutes a distinct improvement over 
most of the handbooks on poetry that have 
so far been printed in English. The book is 
full of understanding, not only of the poet 
and poetry, but also of the common reader 
and of life. It is also replete with illus- 
trations from English and American poetry 
from Chaucer to the present. Very in- 
structive are the interpretations of con- 
temporary poets like T. S. Eliot, de la 
Mare, Thomas, Cummings, and Lawrence. 
No lover of poetry will miss this valuable, 
delightful aid to discovery. 
James Luther Adams. 


* * 


Plebeian’s Progress. By Frank Tilsley. 
New York: Covici-Friede, Inc. 288 pp. 
$2.25. 

An English novel, long, but written 
with no little power. A searching study of 
unemployment, it paints a striking picture 
of the worst defects of capitalistic civi- 
lization, which produce a tremendous waste 
of human happiness and life. With keen 
realism Mr. Tilsley describes the sufferings 
of an average workingman and his wife, 
their gradual descent into destitution, 
with its attendant loss of self-respect, and 
to final tragedy. Their experiences are 
typical of what is happening to thousands 
in these days of depression, not through 
any fault of their own, but because condi- 
tions are too much for them. 

Alfred R. Hussey. 
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Francis Greenwood Peabody 


Walter F. Greenman 


Our liberal German friends who edit that 
well-known periodical Die Christliche Welt 
printed a few months ago a most sympa- 
thetic and laudatory appreciation of the 
work of Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
whose eighty-sixth birthday falls on 
Monday of next week, December 4. In his 
student days at Halle, after he had grad- 
uated from Harvard, but before he entered 
the ministry, this young American had 
been deeply stirred by the lectures and 
writings of the distinguished exponents of 
liberal Christianity in Germany. Bonds 
of sympathy, understanding, and fine 
fellowship were there initiated, never to 
be wholly ruptured even during the late 
war. His life-long associations with Ger- 
man scholars were reflected in his theol- 
ogy and preaching, and his great facility 
with the German language enabled him to 
keep in constant touch with the findings 
of German theologians. His responsive- 
ness to the best in German culture, his 
books—especially “‘Mornings in the Col- 
lege Chapel” and “‘Afternoons in the Col- 
lege Chapel,” translated into five lan- 
guages—and his notable studies in the field 
of social ethics, made him a most welcome 
exchange professor from Harvard to Ber- 
lin in 1905. Such is the gist of the ap- 
preciation of Dr. Peabody in Die Christ- 
liche Weit. 

We may well follow this German recog- 
nition of Dr. Peabody’s worth with our own 
estimate of the value of his services, which 
entitle him to the gratitude and affection 
of liberal religious thinkers and _ social 
workers everywhere. Dr. Peabody’s ser- 
vice in Harvard University, beginning in 
1881, has given him a place in the front 
rank of the preachers of his day, while in 
the field of social ethics he was a notable 
pioneer. For more than a generation he 
has been known to the discriminating as a 
great preacher. Rarely was it given him 
to preach to great congregations, but his 
sermons delivered in thé college chapel and 
elsewhere are unmatched by any others of 
the sort. After 1885 attendance at chapel 
at Harvard was voluntary, and, therefore, 
was uncertain and fluctuating, but Dr. 
Peabody’s printed discourses have gone 
far and wide over Hurcpe and America to 
quicken ministers of all denominations to a 
greater spiritual insight. 

His advent at the Harvard Divinity 
School introduced certain vital, warming, 
and human factors into the lives of young 
ministers in preparation, to the value of 
which scant recognition has been given. 
He has been a masterly teacher of the art 
of preaching and of the technique of pas- 
toral care. Young men, under his guid- 
ance, became preachers and pastors of a 
‘type trained to meet the demands of a new 
period. They were encouraged to believe 
that they had no right to regard any part of 


a minister’s service as unimportant, to 
which they might give less than their very 
best. Many a minister has blessed Dr. 
Peabody for the sagacious counsel which 
he poured forth for the profit of the stu- 
dent. 

Many of the leaders in the field of social 
welfare today are men who can trace the 
awakening of their interest in human wel- 
fare to the study of social problems in the 
modest course in social ethies first given by 
Professor Peabody in the eighties. That 
was the earliest academic recognition of 
that subject in any American university. 
For fifty years the seeds which he sowed as 
he cultivated the department of social 
ethics at Harvard have been taking root 
and bearing fruit. The constructive social 
service done in our great cities, the ‘‘social 
gospel”’ of the churches, and the enormous 
increase in the number of men electing 
courses in sociology, theoretical and applied, 
are all, in no small degree, directly or in- 
directly, the outgrowth of his teaching. In 
many ways they have far outstripped his 
early vision, but they provide abundant 
evidence of Dr. Peabody’s insight and 
awareness of a great social need to which 
other academicians in the early eighties 
were not responsive. 

Professor Peabody and his wife were al- 
ways deeply interested in the welfare of 
his students at Harvard, and followed their 
later careers with interest. All over this 
land there are many men, some now them- 
selves well advanced in years, who look 
back with gratitude and affection to that 
Cambridge home. One of them has writ- 
ten of him: ‘Professor Peabody’s life has 
been an exceptionally well-rounded one. 
He has been a lover of books and of travel, 
of the sea and of the ships that sail there- 
on, a man of many and varied friendships. 
No Unitarian minister of our generation 
has done so much to maintain in the world 
at large the reputation of our fellowship.” 

And for this service, out of our affection 
and our appreciation, we bring our tribute 
of praise upon his eighty-sixth birthday. 

* * 

AT THE SACRAMENTO CHURCH 

At the First Unitarian Church in Sac- 
remento, Calif., Howard Wells of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
is in charge of religious education and 
preaches at least one Sunday each month. 

* * 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Members of the 
Laymen’s League chapter of the May Me- 
morial Church and their friends made a 
visit October 18 to witness the special edu- 
cational and treatment measures for 225 
children with orthopedic, vision, and hear- 
ing defects carried on by the Percy N. 
Hughes public school, one of the best 
equipped schools of its kind in the United 
States. 


PALFREY PERKINS INSTALLED _ 
AT KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 


Rev. Palfrey Perkins was installed as 
minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, November 19. The service used 
on this occasion was the same, in so far as 
was expedient, as that which has been used 
at ordinations and installations in this 
church since Rey. James Freeman was or- 
dained 146 years ago, on November 18, 
WSs 

The service was conducted by Herbert 
Lyman, the senior warden. The Lessons 
were read from a copy of the Bible pre- 
sented to the Chapel by George III, King 
of England, bearing his arms. The first 
installing’ prayer was written for the oc- 
easion bygDr. John Carroll Perkins, 
minister emeritus. The second installing 
prayer was written by Dr. Francis Green- 
wood Peabody. Mr. Lyman presented to 
Mr. Perkins as symbols of office a copy of 
the Book of Common Prayer of King’s 
Chapel and a copy of the Bible. The 
Bible is the same copy presented by Dr. 
James Freeman to Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood at his installation, August 29, 1824. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. Charles 
Edwards Park of the First Church, Boston. 
Dr. Park in his sermon contrasted the Old 
Testament Jehovah, the driving force of 
the people’s moral and spiritual life, with 
the modern thought of God by which he 
is relegated to the place of an appendage or 
supplement to life. In the conclusion of 
his sermon he referred especially to the 
occasion; he declared that the function of 
a church today is to restore people’s faith 
in the driving and directing power of the 
divine. 

* * 
CHANNING-MURRAY MEETING 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS 


Delegates from several northern Worces- 
ter County, Massachusetts, communities 
attended the annual fall conference of the 
Channing-Murray Religious Education 
Association held in the First Unitarian 
Church in Gardner, November 12. Nearly 
seventy-five attended. 

The afternoon session was in charge of 
Rev. Wallace Fiske of Orange, the presi- 
dent. After a brief devotional period a 
number of group conferences on various 
phases of religious education were held. 
Mrs. B. H. Hartwell, secretary of the 
Unitarian Sunday Schoo! Union of Boston, 
spoke on ‘‘What It Means to Be a Teacher 
of Religion.” 

The evening session featured Rev. Ly- 
man Rutledge of the First Unitarian 
Church, Dedham, Mass., as the speaker, 
on “What to Teach in Religion.” Rev. 
Delos W. O’Brian, pastor of the local Uni- 
tarian church, presided, and extended the 
greetings of the church to the association. 

Delegates from the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches, in Athol, Orange, Barre, 
Petersham, Winchendon, Hubbardston, 
Templeton, Leominster, Sterling, and Gard- 
ner attended. 
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ERIC GRIMWADE ORDAINED, 
INSTALLED AT YOUNGSTOWN 


The ordination and installation of Eric 
Illingworth Grimwade to the ministry of 
the First Unitarian Church in Youngstown, 
Ohio, took place November 5. The service 
was introduced by Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp 
Of Meadville, Pa. Mrs. Caroline McCurdy, 
a member of the trustees, declared the 
authorization of the meeting. Mr. Sharp 
read three appropriate passages from the 
Bible. Professor Charles H. Lyttle of 
the Meadville Theological School preached 
the ordination sermon. 

Dr. Lyttle described the ideal minister, 
who would combine in his person the three 
signal attributes of profound scholarship, 
social leadership, and the cure of souls. 
Such a man has a real place in a com- 
munity, and an enlarging opportunity with 
the inevitable expansion of liberal religion. 
Professor Lyttle saw no antagonism be- 
tween liberal religion and the Unitarian 
tradition. It is the function of liberal 
religion to emphasize the use of intelligence 
in religion, to accept nothing on mere sup- 
position or authority, but to question, test 
and compare as does the scientist. In this 
age of science, liberal religion is increasing- 
ly necessary. 

Asecond attribute of the liberal in religion 
is humanity, the urge to improve social 
conditions and confirm the happiness of 
the greatest number by care for their 
physical well-being. In this aspect, it is 
the duty of the minister not to flinch in 
facing the problems of the hour because of 
any tenderness for the conscience of his 
hearers. 

The final characteristic of liberal re- 
ligion, Professor Lyttle declared, is a 
wholesome and robust optimism, a buoy- 
ant contempt for cynicism or pessimism in 
any form. Religion is the morale of the race 
and, as a leader, the liberal minister of re- 
ligion must believe with all his soul in the 
unceasing progress of mankind. 

It takes life to love life, he concluded, 
quoting Edgar Lee Masters. The minister 
must be a lover of life, interested in every 
phase of it, eager to improve the conditions 
of its culture, ready to help it whenever it 
meets frustration. 

L. W. Countryman, president of the 
board of trustees, then performed the office 
of ordination and installation. Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, representing the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association, the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference and the Meadville Unitarian Con- 
ference, charged the minister with his ob- 
ligation in a few pregnant passages. His 
remarks were followed by a short address 
to the congregation in which he charged 
them to remember that, though the minis- 
ter could not be an expert in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, it was his duty to pre- 
sent the religious aspects of every problem 
without reserve. 

Rabbi I. E. Philo presented the greetings 
of the community of Youngstown. He 


mentioned the valuable services of Rev. 
Du Bois Le Fevre to the community, the 
esteem that the latter had created for Uni- 
tarianism in Youngstown and his, the rab- 
bi’s, delightful friendship and association 
with this close neighbor. He thought that 
there was a real place for a liberal Christian 
church in this town. 

Mr. Sharp concluded the ceremony by 
offering the prayer of ordination. 


* * 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Worcester Conference met with the First 
Unitarian Society, Hudson, Mass., Thurs- 
day, October 19. 

After a devotional service conducted by 
Rey. Otto E. Duerr of Templeton, Mass., 
and the routine business of the day, Rev. 
Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, Mass., 
gave a brief report of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

The principal address of the forenoon 
was by Hon. Gaspar G. Bacon, Lieutenant 
Governor of Massachusetts. He spoke on 
the principles of government and declared 
that the foundation stones of the American 
nation cannot be lightly removed. We 
cannot admit that democracy is a failure. 
We need both liberty and order. Referring 
to the N. R. A. the speaker said the im- 
provement of the condition of the workers 
is vitally important to recovery of pros- 
perity. He advocated the elimination of all 
graft, extravagance and pork-barrel poli- 
tics. As never before, he said, the people 
are demanding honesty and courage. 

Our duty is to prove first to ourselves and 
then to others that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government are not dead. 
We shall affirm our faith in basic principles. 
He expressed the hope that the present poli- 
cy of the government in economics and in- 
dustry is temporary. 

Upon the invitation of Rev. Robert 8. 
Steven, the conference adjourned for 
luncheon, which was enjoyed by some 250 
persons present. The unanimous thanks 
of the conference were extended to the 
Hudson church for its generous hospitality. 

The subject selected for consideration at 
the afternoon session was ‘The Church and 
the Social Gospel.’”’ The discussion was 
opened by Rev. Ivan A. Klein of Berlin, 
Mass. He said in part that ‘‘too frequently 
persons object to ministers introducing 
social or political questions into the pul- 
pit.”” But the social gospel is as necessary 
as the individual gospel. It is the business 
of the Church to proclaim a new social 
order. Its greatest problem is not to save 
the individual soul but the whole of so- 
ciety. Its function is to advocate the co- 
operative life, and condemn all special 
privileges, exploitation and warfare. 

The next speaker, Rev. Elbridge F. 
Stoneham of Winchendon, Mass., said 
that the Church must not only comfort 
souls in trouble but inspire them to reform 
society. We need the spirit and zeal of 
New Testament times. 


Continuing the discussion, Rev. Frank 
B. Crandall of Athol, Mass., said the social 
salvation is the most difficult task the 
Church has to face, since society is the 
individual written large. It is not clear 
what the social gospel, is for it is still being 
written. 

In the absence of Rev. JB Hollis 
Tegarden of Hopedale, Mass., the last ad- 
dress on the social gospel was given by Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes of Petersham, Mass. He 
kindly consented at the last minute to ad- 
dress the conference. He stressed fiduciary 
capacity or trustworthiness as the founda- 
tion of social salvation, and spoke of the 
value of the Sunday schools and religious 
education for the spread of the social 
gospel. 

By special request the closing address of 
the day was given by Rev. Adolph Ross- 
bach of Waltham, Mass. He dwelt on the 
importance of experiencing the perfect love 
of John Wesley, the Inner Light of George 
Fox and the right-mindedness advocated 
by Christian Science. There is, he said, 
an attitude of mind that enables a man to 
overcome his troubles. With the bene- 
diction by Mr. Crandall the conference ad- 
journed. 

James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Edward Durant of Pepperell, Mass., has 
joined the staff of Proctor Academy, taking 
the place of Charles Farley, who resigned to 
accept a teaching position at Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Mr. Durant is a graduate of Bowdoin 
1928 and also holds the degree of master of 
arts from the University of New Hamp- 
shire. After graduating from Bowdoin 
he spent a year in France and since then he 
has had two years teaching experience at 
the Rectory School in Connecticut and at 
a private tutoring school in Groton, Mass. , 
Mr. Durant will teach French and English, — 
and will assist in the athletics of the © 
school. 

The Honor Roll for the current term is 
as follows: George A. Dunbar of Water- 
town, Mass., 94 per cent; Lloyd C. Hall of 
Andover, N. H., 92 1-2 per cent; Dana W. 
Stockbridge of Andover, 92 per cent; 
Charles C. Bullock of Waban, Mass., 89 1-2 
per cent; Richard Cobb of Wellesley, Mass., 
88 per cent; Josiah Fuller of Sharon, Mass., 
87 1-2 per cent; Robert W. Rivers of An- 
dover, Mass., 87 1-4 per cent; H. Sumner 
Stanley of New London, N. H., 86 3-4 per 
cent; Nathan C. Eastman of Andover, N.H., 
58 1-2 per cent; Eldon R. Buswell of An- 
dover, 85 per cent; Amos E. Johnson of 
Potter Place, N. H., 85 per cent; Wallace 
T. Clark of Potter Place, 85 1-2 per cent. 

On Monday evening, November 13, 
Wilson MacDonald, the Canadian poet, 
read many selections from his published 
and unpublished poems. Mr. MacDon- 
ald was a guest for three days of the Proc- | 
tor Academy boys. It has been a real 
privilege to all connected with Proctor to — 
have had such a visit from him. 
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WHERE THREE CHURCHES JOIN 
FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


An important move towards church co- 
operation has been made by the Sunday 
school teachers of Essex County, Mass., 
within the past few weeks. At the sugges- 
tion of the Essex Church School Association 
of which Miss Annie E. Pousland of 
Salem, Mass., is president, and which con- 
sists of the church-school teachers in the 
Universalist and Unitarian churches in 
Essex County, a group of representatives of 
the Universalist, Congregational, and 
Unitarian churches in the county were re- 
cently called together to discuss the possi- 
bility of uniting in the teacher-training 
work of the three denominations. 

A plan has been worked out and ac- 
cepted by the Essex South Association 
of Congregational Churches and by the 
Essex Church School Association whereby 
a series of eight joint meetings, confer- 
ences, and lectures shall be sponsored 
throughout the year. At the first meet- 
ing of the newly formed group, nearly 100 
church-school teachers from the three de- 
nominations were present at a supper at 
the First Universalist Church in Salem, 
during which various problems of relig- 
ious education were discussed, and follow- 
ing which an address was given by 
Dr. Kenneth MacArthur, executive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, on the subject, ‘““Three Great 
Discoveries.”” Dr. MacArthur envisaged 
the function of the teacher as that of di- 
recting the students in three voyages of dis- 
covery, the discovery of the physical 
world, including the physical aspects of 
human nature, the discovery of the social 
world, including the problems of social 
justice and the facts about the growth and 
nature of civilization, and the discovery 
of spiritual reality. 

December 7, at the Tabernacle Church 
in Salem, simultaneous conferences on 
three phases of religious education will 
consider the following problems: ‘What 
should be the aims of the church school?”’ 
leader, Dr. George E. Huntley; ‘What in 
the life of the community helps toward the 
realization of our aims for religious educa- 
tion?”’ leader, Dr. Milo E. Pearson; ‘‘Re- 
ligious education in relation to the present 
social situation,” leader, Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings. 

Of special interest is the series of lec- 
tures to be given by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
professor of social ethics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. During January, Dr. Cabot will 
conduct a weekly study class on the study 
of ethics in the church school at the First 
Church in Salem. The requirements made 
are, it is believed, unique in the conducting 
of teacher-training courses in the liberal 
churches. All members of the class must 
pledge themselves to be regular in at- 
tendance, to do the required reading, and 
to take a final examination. No auditors 
will be permitted to attend the lectures. 
Only those who agree to the stipulations 


of the course will be welcomed. Dr. 
Cabot’s new book, “The Meaning of Right 
and Wrong,’ will berequiredas a text book. 

In February a conference meeting will be 
held at the Tabernacle Church in Salem to 
review Dr. Cabot’s course, and in March a 
final union meeting will be held at the 
Second Church in Salem. 


* * 


CHURCH-SCHOOL WORKERS 
OF MICHIGAN CONFER 


The first regional religious education 
conference of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist fellowships of the eastern Michi- 
gan district was held in Detroit, October 15, 
with sixty-one delegates present. The ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Dr. Augus- 
tus P. Reccord, minister of the hostess 
church, who outlined the objectives of the 
program and then introduced Mrs. Olive C. 
Haskins, superintendent of the church 
school in Flint and co-chairman with Miss 
Frances Wood, religious-education director 
of the Detroit church, on the committee of 
arrangements. The group was fortunate 
in having as its guest Mrs. Hope Thaxter 
Spencer of Boston, Mass., chairman of the 
Committee of Religious Education of the 
General Alliance. Her message, voicing 
the interest and concern of the parental 
groups in our churches, was a distinct chal- 
lenge to all who have taken upon them- 
selves a teaching responsibility. 

The departmental-methods conferences 
were conducted by three members of the 
faculty of the Detroit Community Train- 
ing School, which is sponsored by the De- 
troit Council of Churches. The Methodist 
Book Concern of Detroit also cooperated 
in providing a display of books on various 
phases of religious education. Bibliog- 
raphies were provided by Miss Gertrude 
Taft of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation; the Beacon Course was at hand for 
reference; and a chart of the curriculum 
used by each school represented was posted 
on screens for comparison. 

The address of the afternoon was de- 
livered by Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, 
Ohio, who stressed the need of creative 
thinking if we are to solve the complex 
problems of our day. If there is to be a 
new order of society there must be a new 
type of socially minded men and women. 
Contrary to the traditional belief, human 
nature can be changed by implanting new 
motives and new ideals. 

Rev. Arthur H. Winn of Flint and Rev. 
R. A. Walters of Lansing brought the greet- 
ings of their respective societies and called 
attention to the importance of the charac- 
ter-building process, which is the chief 
task of the church school. In response to a 
question, Mr. Winn emphasized the dif- 
ference between education and _ indoc- 
trination, and stated that the aim of a 
liberal church school is not to make Uni- 
tarians or Universalists but to train up 
spiritually minded men and women who 
can then be trusted to choose the religion 
best suited to their needs. 


Supper was served by the Arista Club of 
the Detroit church. Then, after an ex- 
planation of the traditional Shoals candle- 
light service, a similar service was con- 
ducted in the church auditorium by Miss 
Wood, assisted by Miss Eloise Hulbert of 
the Arista Club. The service was essen- 
tially a consecration service, to which had 
been invited also the officers of the Detroit 
church and of the allied organizations. 

The total result of the conference is hard 
to measure, but there was a lessening of 
the sense of isolation frequently felt in the 
Mid-Western churches, a deepening sense 
of fellowship, and a firm resolve to come 
together again for mutual inspiration. 

* * 
CHANNING CONFERENCE MEETS 


The fall meeting of the Channing Con- 
ference was held in the Fall River, Mass., 
Unitarian church, October 29. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Percy 
W. Gardner of Providence, R. I.,a director 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
honorary vice-president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, who took up the main 
topic of the day: “‘The Problems of Life as 
Recast in a Changing World.’’ Mr. Gard- 
ner’s address was a masterly presentation 
of the present religious situation. 

The speaker of the evening was Rabbi 
Samuel J. Abrams of Brookline, Mass., who 
gave an eloquent and illuminating talk on 
world conditions as seen from the Jewish 
standpoint. He was introduced by Rabbi 
Morton Goldberg of Fall River, whose 
congregation joined with the people of the 
conference in the evening services. 

It was voted to hold the next session at 
New London, Conn. The roll call showed 
an attendance of about 150 persons. : The 
conference voted the sum of $25 to the 
General Theological Library. 


* * 


OLD GOLD FOR THE SHOALS 


From the fair committee of the Isles of 
Shoals comes this announcement and re- 
quest: 

“The management of the Isle of Shoals 
is deeply concerned as to its future. The 
maintenance of the buildings exposed to 
the elements is heavy. The income the 
last two years does not cover these costs. 
There is pressing need of funds to meet the 
extraordinary expenditures before the 
hotel opens in 1934. 

“One way to raise money is to convert 
old gold and silver into cash. The fair 
committee volunteered to handle this 
suggestion. Will all friends of Star Island 
send such pieces of jewelry and plate to 
Mrs. William B. Nichols, chairman, 25 
Fairmount Way, Quincy, Mass.” 

* * 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada.—Three re- 
peat performances of the medieval moral- 
ity play, “Everyman,” were given at the 
Church of the Messiah November 12, 14 
and 15. The eight performances of 
“Everyman”’ given last April did not meet 
the unusual demand for seats. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


There is nothing so 
kingly as kindness, 
and nothing so royal 


as truth. 
Alice Cary. 


CHALLENGE TO LIBERALISM 


Discussed at North Middlesex Con- 
ference by Dr. Billings 


“Liberalism in the Modern World” was 
discussed by Dr. Thomas H. Billings of 
Salem, Mass., at the North Middlesex 
Conference held at All Souls Church in 
Lowell, Mass., October 22. Dr. Billings 
stated at once that liberalism has a chal- 
lenge in the industrial and political world 
of today. The world, he said, is turning 
away from a liberal tradition as in the case 
of Italy and Germany. Russia never had 
it. Is it true that ‘democracy is a fail- 
ure’’? 

Liberalism is a doctrine about man and a 
doctrine about God. Christ was both 
God and man, therefore liberals have never 
had any difficulty with the doctrine that 
God is man, for man is joined in indissol- 
uble union with God. But liberalism does 
not mean freedom to do nothing at all, nor 
absence of all obligation. 

The purpose that focuses the minds of 
liberals is perfectly clear, for the progress 
of history shows that mankind can be free. 
There is challenge both from within and 
without, but we have neglected our op- 
portunity, notably so in connection with 
our great universities. There is a direct 
connection between liberal religion and 
liberalism in religion and politics. A good 
share of the destiny of the world is in our 
hands. 

Rey. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, 
Mass.,the second speaker, asked for a 
round-table atmosphere for his discussion 
of church attendance. He brought to at- 
tention seven factors that had been found 
of most importance in a survey recently 
made by the laymen of his church and those 
he discussed briefly in turn.. They were 
the minister and his leadership; the sermon; 
publicity by the minister and by laymen, 
through newspaper advertising and edi- 
torial good will; the church calendar; the 
need for a corps of trained ushers and host- 
esses; and the service as a background. 
Jesus’ method, he said in conclusion, was 
by “personal contagion,” and that is still 
the most effective method today. 

During supper, Wentworth Stewart, edi- 
tor of The Concord Journal, described the 
scheme in Concord, Mass., for adult edu- 
cation for leisure. 

The evening session was in charge of the 
North Middlesex Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, with Richard 


DIREC: TOR Xs 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by 


for children of all races and creeds 


Unitarian children 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


day. $38.00 per year. 


The Meadville 
_ Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THAT THE WORK MAY GO ON 
The balancing of the League’s severely trimmed 
budget for this year, the continuance of its educa- 
tional, character-building and church-strengthening 
work, is dependent on an early and generous re- 
sponse of its members to the appeal for special mem- 
berships, ranging from $1.00 to $500.00 and more. 
Send remittances or pledges of future payments to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
~*Twenty-five Beac-n St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


| send in your order for a subscription to- 


Torrey of Groton, Mass., giving the open- 
ing reading. The address by Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell of Proctor Academy was 
on the topic “Is Faith Equal to the Task?” 
He stressed the value of intelligence, cour- 
age, devotion to a cause, usefulness, and 
the importance of ‘‘followship” as well as 
“Jeadership.” 

All officers were re-elected, with the ad- 
dition of Rev. Floyd Taylor to the program 
committee. The conference passed a vote 
of thanks to the treasurer, Joseph A. Har- 
wood, for his faithful service of twenty-five 
years. The roll call showed 113 delegates 
present. 

* * 
RADIO SERVICES 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day 11a.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.30 p. m., Station WDFA, 
610 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 © 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.80 p. m. Station WMBR, 
1370 kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
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| FELLOWSHIP WITH THE 


re ee 


FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA 


The trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention at a meeting held in New York 
on November 20 voted to make formal ap- 
plication to the Council of the Free Church 
for admission of the denomination into 
this fellowship. This action was taken 
after receiving the full report of the meet- 
ing of the Joint Commission held at Senexet, 
Woodstock, Conn., on November 14 and 
15. The directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association will consider this matter 
and take similar action at their meeting on 
the second Tuesday in December. These 
applications will be considered by the 
Council at its first meeting January 8, 1934. 

This action of the Universalist General 
Convention and the expected action of the 
American Unitarian Association are in ac- 
cordance with Article III, Sections 1 and 2, 
of the Constitution of the Free Church of 
America, as follows: 

“Section 1. This Fellowship shall con- 
sist of such religious denominations and 
such churches, parishes or societies as may 
be admitted to membership in it. 

“Section 2. Any religious denomination 
desiring to become a member of this 
Fellowship shall file its application therefor 
with the Council, and such denomination 
may be admitted to membership by a 
two-thirds vote of the Council.” 

As soon as the Council of the Free 
Church has acted upon the applications of 
these two denominations consideration will 
be given to the applications from local 
parishes, churehes or societies for member- 
ship. At the last meeting of the Joint 
Commission held in Senexet a recom- 
mendation was adopted by unanimous vote 
asking the Council to amend Article III, 
Section 3, of the Constitution to read as 
follows: 

“Any church, parish or society which is 
a member of any denomination member,of 
this Fellowship shall be admitted to mem- 
bership in this Fellowship upon the filing 
of an application therefor with the Coun- 
cil. Any church, parish or society which 
is not a member of any denomination 
member of the Fellowship may be admitted 
to membership in this Fellowship if an ap- 
plication therefor, filed by it with the 
Council, receives the approval of a majority 
of the Council.” 

It will be seen that this provides that 
any church, parish or society which is a 
member of any denomination member of 
this fellowship shall be admitted to mem- 
bership in the Free Churzh simply by filing 
an application with the Council. In the 
case of any church, parish or society not a 
member of a member denomination, an ap- 
plication for membership must be filed and 
receive the approval of a majority of the 
Council. ‘ 

Through this provision in the constitu- 


_ tion, local churches as well as denomina- 


_ 
4 
. 


tional organizations will have the oppor- 
tunity of participating in this fellowship. 


This also gives independent churches or 
churches of other than member denomina- 
tions the right to apply for membership 
and the opportunity to participate in the 
cooperative work which will be developed. 
ES of 

OPEN FORUM, LECTURES 

ON DRAMA, AT MONTREAL 


The high quality of presentations at the 
People’s Forum, held at the Church of 
the Messiah in Montreal, P. Q., is being 
maintained this season. Speakers who are 
being heard this November and December 
are: S. K. Ratcliffe, ‘‘Democracy in the 
Shadow”’; Miss Anna Louise Strong, ‘“My 
Twelve Years in the Soviet Union’’; Ber- 
tram Thomas, “Crossing the Rub ’al 
Khali” (illustrated); Hendrik Willem van 
Loon, “An Historian Looks at Life’; Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee, ““The ‘Keying-Up’ of War 
and Its Consequences”; John Strachey, 
“The Coming Struggle for Power’; Sher- 
wood Eddy, ‘““The Menace of Hitlerism in 
Germany.” 

Another noteworthy series being given in 
this church is that by the minister, Rev. 
Lawrence Clare, Monday evenings on ““The 
Drama as an Interpretation of Life,” eight 
lectures extending from October 16 to De- 
cember 11. 

* * 
PERSONALS 


Mrs. Jessie Campbell, who died suddenly 
at her home in Toronto, Ont., November 9, 
in her seventy-seventh year, had lived in 
Toronto for more than sixty years and had 
devoted much of her lifetime to women’s 
and philanthropic organizations. She had 
been active in the Unitarian church of 
Toronto since she had come to the city, and 
had served in many offices in the Women’s 
Alliance and the young people’s societies, 
and lately as a trustee of the church. 


Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell of Proctor 
Academy recently met a speaking ap- 
pointment in Windsor, Vt., at the Unitarian 
church, where he addressed 125 women rep- 
resenting all the Protestant and Catholic 
churches of that city. Sunday, November 
12, he supplied the pulpit at Laconia, N. H., 
and November 15 he spoke at Quincy, 
Mass., and November 17 before the Un- 
tarian Laymen’s League chapter at Hart- 
ford, Conn. November 19 he spoke at the 
conference of leaders of the young people’s 
work in the Universalist and Unitarian 
Churches held in the Everett, Mass., 
Universalist church. 


Robert Thompson, son of Rev. George 
L. Thompson of Dighton, Mass., recently 
received his ninth-year award for perfect 
attendance at Sunday school. He has not 
missed a Sunday at church or Sunday 
school since coming to Dighton in 1925. 

a 


CORRECTION 


The review of “An Astronomer’s Life,” 
which was published in The Register of 
November 23, was written by Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins. 


CALLED TO WATERVILLE, ME. 


Lawrence Wesley Abbott has accepted a 
call to the Federated (Unitarian-Univer- 
salist) Church, Waterville, Me. Mr. Ab- 
bott was formerly minister of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd (Universalist), Ra- 
cine, Wis. For the past two years he has 
been studying at the Meadville Theological 
School. He is a graduate of the Crane 
Theological School, Tufts Coilege, holding 
the degrees of bachelor of arts and bachelor 
of sacred theology. 

ae 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Professor Herbert H. Farmer of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hart- 
ford, Conn., will preach in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., on Sunday, December 3. 
Holy Communion will be observed at the 
close of the service. At the noon services 
December 5-8, inclusive, at 12.15 p. m., 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., will preach. 
Monday at 12.15 p. m. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson will give an organ recital. 

* * 


CALLED TO QUINCY, ILL. 


Ward B. Jenks has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian church, Quincy, Ill. Mr. 
Jenks is a graduate of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Religious Education. He 
has received the degree of bachelor of 
philosophy from Brown University, and 
master of arts from the University of 
Chicago Divinity School. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Raymond B. Bragg is secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. He 
visited the Soviet Union in 1931, and 
again in 1983. ‘ 

Louis C. Cornish is president of. the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Henry Wilder Foote is minister of the 
First Church in Belmont, Mass. 

Walter F. Greenman is a retired Uni- 
tarian minister. 

John Haynes Holmes is minister of the 
Community Church, New York, N. Y. 
He is a director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, a vice-president of the 
National Association for the Advzace- 
ment of Colored People, and president 
of the World Gandhi Fellowship. 

Harold P. Marley is minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Roy Wood Sellars is professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Michigan. 
He is author of “The Philosophy of 
Physical Realism,” “Religion Coming of 
Age,” “Principles and Problems of 
Philosophy,” and other books. 

Walter Samuel Swisher is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo. He is author of ‘‘Religion on Psy- 
chology” and ‘‘Psychology for Music 
Teachers.” 

David Rhys Williams is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pleasantries 


During a political meeting a certain ora- 
tor spoke to a great gathering of country 
people. He was thrilled with the success 
of his talk, and he stood in the midst of 
the assemblage, after speaking, and lis- 
tened to the comments of the audience. 

“What did you think of his speech?” 
asked one old farmer. 

“Well,” replied another, ‘I think that a 
few hours’ rain would have done more 
good.” —F redericton Gleaner. 

* * 

A Frenchman came to London to learn 
the language, and soon got into difficulties 
with his pronunciation, especially with the 
group comprising ‘though,’ “plough,” 
and “rough.” 

When the film of “Cavalcade” began its 


run and one newspaper review was headed, | 


““ ‘Cavalcade’ Pronounced Success,” the 
Frenchman went back home.’—T%i-Bits. 
* * 

A wealthy Westerner, financial and so- 
cial leader in his locality, was asked by a 
visitor: ‘‘Why do you remain in a one- 
horse town like this?” 

“Perhaps,” was the modest answer, ‘‘it 
is because I happen to be the horse.’”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

The doctor looked at the man who had 
reported for examination. 

“T’ll examine you carefully, sir, for five 
dollars.” 

“All right,” said the applicant; ‘“‘and if 
you find it I’ll split fifty-fifty.’”—Watch- 
man-Examiner. 

* * 

Herbert: ‘I wish I could find out just 
how many relatives I have here on this 
earth.” 

Robert: ‘‘Why, that’s the easiest thing 
in the world—just buy a summer cottage.” 
—Hachange. 

* * 

“How come you didn’t turn out this 
morning: didn’t you hear the bugler blow 
reveille?”’ 

“Honest, chief, I don’t know one tune 


from another.’”— U.S.S. Augusta Cracker. | 
ok 


* 


“JT think marriages are really made in | 


heaven, don’t you?” 

“Well, it all men took as long to propose 
as you, most of them would have to be.” 
—Epworth Herald. 

* * 
ERIE’S 14 DEAD 
START FEDERAL 
WRECK INQUIRY 
—New York paper. 
* * 

“Be kind to insects,’”’ says a writer. 

We never lose an opportunity of patting 


mosquitoes on the back.—The Humorist | 


(London). 


* * 


What in heck would you give a Nudist 
for Christmas?—R. C. in the Springfield 
Union. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School | 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- | 
ister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., minister 
emeritus. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 448. mei 
Morning prayer with sermon by Professor Herbert 
H. Farmer. Holy Communion. 

Weekday Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ | 
recital by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday-Friday, December 
5-8, Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church of the | 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, | 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- | 
day service, 11a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, | 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 


every size and price. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? | 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


— 


p 
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GIVE 
Che Register 


For Christmas 
Many of your friends will be 


interested in the following 
atticles soon to appear: 


“Paul Tillich,’” by Harold Buschman, 
editor of The New Humanist. 


“A Symposium on Marxism and Chris- 
tianity.’”” By Francis B. Henson, for- 
merly executive secretary of the Religion 
and Labor Foundation; Henry P. Van 
Dusen, professor of theology, Union 
Theological Seminary; Sidney Hook, 
professor of philosophy, Washington 
Square College, New York University. 


“An Interpretation of the Soviet Union,” 
by Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 


“Liberal France,’”’ by Vincent B. Silliman, 
minister of the First Parish Society, 
Portland, Me. 


“Religion versus Ethics,’ by Oliver L. 
Reiser, professor of philosophy, Uni-_ 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


“A Weekend at a Buchmanite House 
Party,” by the wife of a clergyman. 


“A Humanist View of Ingersoll,” by Edwin 
H. Wilson, minister of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, IIl. 


| “Pioneering in the After-care of Dis- 


charged Prisoners,” by Donald W. 
Moreland, of the Boston Industrial Aid 
Society. 


“John Dewey,” by M. C. Otto, professor of — 
philosophy, University of Wisconsin. 


“Religious Literature for Congregations,” 
by John M. Trout, minister of the First 
Parish (Federated), Sandwich, Mass. 


| “Church Union in Canada,” by Lyman V. 


Rutledge, minister of the First Parish in 
Dedham, Mass. 


“Roy Wood Sellars,” by Archie J. Bahm, 
teaching fellow in the department of 
philosophy, University of Michigan. ’ 


“Ts Religious Certainty Necessary?” by 
Fred Gladstone Bratton, professor of — 
Biblical literature, Young Men’s Chris- ” 
tian Association College, Springfield, ‘ 
Mass. 


| “Gerard Manley Hopkins: Scholastic or _ 
Mystic?” by Walter B. Pedersen, min- q 


F 


ister of the First Congregational Uni-_ 
tarian Society, Lebanon, N. H. 


Send your subscriptions today 


$3.00 for one year. Special introductory 
offer of 22 issues for $1.00 ¥ 


